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check a chronic diarrtcea in persons who 
have tiattronble. In eitner case the mid- 
dlings must be sif:ed, to remove any hask 
of the grain, which by irrita:ing the intes- 
tines would make the diarrl «i worse 
rather than bi tier. 


| Partia'ly cooking food for milcho ws is 
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Sceaming Focd for Stock. 


There is much difference of opinion 
among p! actical farmers ast») the advar- 
> tages or losses from cooking food for farm 
stock. There can be no question that most 
animals like their food better when cooked, 
and will eat it more greedily. But whether 
they will eat more food in it: cocked atete 
is not so certain. Cooking Dy steaming 
makes the dried cornstaiks as succulent as 
they could be if put up green in the sile, 


that ensilage pays as the prica of keeping t 
sweet. The steamed straw ornstaiks and 


adding to them meal, wheat bran or wheat 
middiings, thas makiog the ration mach 
more palatable and nctritious than It could 
be made withont cooking. 

Bat .t ma:t b3 remembar:d that all the 
starchy foods when wet aod cooked expand 
80 mach that the stomachs of all non-ram:- 
nant auimals cannot holdas mach natrition 
asif they werefeddryand anoooked. They 
do not eatso musth as tisy seem tr, and 
nature isnot tobe cheated. Tae s saaller 
ration in nutrition atleast of cooked meal 
or grain digaste mcoi qaicker, and in the 
case of pigs the animais will ba almost 
ready to ¢qaeal for more an hour or two 
> after eating aheariyimmeal. Astherule with 
most farmers is to feed fattening hogs only 
twice or at most three times a day, th's 
cooked food goes through them so rapidly 
that they are hungry agood dalof the 
time. Many experiments have shown that 


unoooked dry meal will fatten hogs faster | 


than anythi:g else. Then the meal ex- 


pands while it is inside the hog’s stomach, | 


and most of the time the hog Is sleeping cf 
the effucts of ite hearty dinner. 


meal hogs will eat too mach for their own 


* 
“ere 


the animal to cat it slowly, will possibly 
fatten hogs fatter whan elther cooked or 
uncooked cornmeal. 

In al) raom!fant animals it is dangerc ua to 
feed meal or grainin large amounts with- 
out mixing it with some more balky and 


less nutritious food that requires remastica- | 


tion. This will send it tothe first stomach 
to be ca:t ap a few hours later as a cad to 
* be chewed after it has been softened by the 
juices of the stomach. Where whole grain 
and meal are fed to cattle without being 
mixed with some more bulky substance, ¢ 
usually goes to the second stomach and 
thence into the intestines, jast as the cud 
does when it has been thoroughly chewed. 
If this grain or meal has not been swollen 
by cooking or steaming, it will so distend 
the smaller stomach and _ intestines 
as to produce the most serious re- 
sulte. Even the cut feed covered with 
meaiif fed to cattle should always be well 
steamed ao as to expand the meal before it 
is eaten. There will be more expansion in 
the stomach, but what it gets before itis 
eaten wiil prevert it from doing much if 
» anyipjary. Batthis cooked food requires 
more frequent feeding than is beat for con- 
tinued good digestion, so that even rami- 
pant animale will not usually, except while 
quite young, fere as 
cooked as on that given raw and which re- 
quires a longer time to digest. There 
should be a rest for the digestive organs 
between meals, and this rest should come so 
far as poseible at regular intervals. When 
a fully grown animal has its food made so 
nearly ready for digestion that it passes off 
in one or two hoars, it soon appears to be 
eating all the time, and of course only 

l ttle at each meal. Sach feeding is sure 
injare digestion. 

Milk is an albuminous food, and the effect 
of boiling it is to harden the albumen, and 
thus retard digestion. The same is true of 
coarse or fine wheat middiings, both of 
which contain the gluten of wheat. Cook- 
ing a l ttle porridge made of wheat mid- 
diings, and stirring it in milk that has been 
boiled, is the quickest way to stop scours in 
calves, and the same remedy will often 





note size paper, with,ink, and upon but one side 


the results of their experience, is solicited. | 


and without the slight loss by ferme: tation | 


hay are in the best possible condition for | 


It is pos- | 
sible that if allowed all they will eat of dry | 


good. Whole corn in the ear, rqairing | 


| to give the feed warm in cold weather and 
lu mach more succalent form. The cow 
| will locrease milk yleld on such feed, 
though she may all the time lose fissh 
| Goless the eucculent feed is bala: cad by 
some rich feed given in less succulent form 
But In feeding cows on cooked food in 
wii ter gceat care shou'd be taken to have 
i’ nearly or qaite as warm as blood heat. 
Most cf the falluresfrom feeding cock -d 
food are due to allowing it to ooo’. 
This is moet Itkely to be 
ease towards spring, when the w-ather 
grows warm, and most people think thata 
wet mass pttin the stomach at a tempera 
tare of 40° to 50° can do no harm. Yet al 
thatis eaten mu:t be bronght up tothe 


temperatare of the body before it can begin | 


| to digest. Dry food does not so chill the 
stomacl, even if cold, as moist food will. 
The foor, if cooke?, should be warmed to 
| the temperature of the stomach before it is 
fed, or dry gia\n and meal, if fed properly, 
and not in to> large anosante, will giv, 
better resulte, 


— 


Farm Hints for Ni. vember. 
STO@K AT BARNS. 
The work of this month is largely pre- 





paratory for the winter work, and as no) 


emall part of the work will bethe chores, in 
which is included the care of stock, milking 


and duties abont barn and house, there) 
should bea regular system about them go} 


that each may be taken in its proper turn 
atthe proper time. It will be auch easier 


to do them in this way, and there will de 


less chance ofany being omitted We have 
| seen & man do them in such a routine tla: 
| it seemed as if he could have gone the 
|rounds in the tame way if he had been 
asleep. Yet he went with eyes open all the 
time, and when an animal was fed he saw 
i*, and knew if it was in good health and 
_thriving,or if it wasailing. Tothis nabit 
| of close observation he a.tribut:d much of 
‘his eucesss. He never had a very sick ani- 
ma', for they were noticed and treated in 
| Seaeon. 

Where more than one haga share in the 
| work about the barns each should have his 
| OwD part, yet if one should be eick or called 
|a@way another should know how he was 
accustomed to do his work, and be able to 
do it in the same way. The feeders should 
feed regular amounts at regu ar hours. No 
trying ‘or ‘a streak of fat aud à streak of 
lean” by altarnate periods of +toffing and 
starving. If auy changes are to be made in 
quantity or qaality of food given it is better 
that they should be gradaal rather than 
euniden, 

Avoid changing milkers unless absolately 
necessary, but pat no man at that job who 
will not be gentie to the animals under his 
care, neat about his work and punctual. 
Is requires one of good jadgment and close 
obser ation to be a saccessfal feeder, as he 
mart see that th-y eat what Is given and be 
able to jadge whether they need more or 
not. R:member that it reqaires a certain 
amount of food to sustain life, and the 
profit must come from what may be eaten 
after that. 

Providing fuel and water for the house 
hold use every day, where ranning water 
is not in the house, isa man’s worr, and 
some man should see that it is done and 


| 


lifting heavy pails and tubs or kettles are 
beitardone by a strong man than by a 
womar, who has enor gh other work to do. 
Yer, we know of some women who have 
|more powerfal muscles than their feeble 

husbands, and in such cases the heavy lift- 
| Ing may be done by the stronger party, but 
| this does not change our rule, which was» 
general one, and may not be adapted to 
some particular cases. 


MARKETING POULTRY. 


} 
| Probably Thank giving will be appointed 
for Nov. 30 in most S:ater, and it is time 
that the (ui keys and other poultry that are 
to be slaughtered for the fea:t were weil 
under wsy, fattening by receiving good food 
every day in the weer,and especially a 
hearty feed of grain at nigh’, before they 
go to roost. About 10 days before they are 
to be killed they may be confined in small 
yard’, or even in pens, where thy will have 
|jastroom enough to turn about, and then 
| they should have all they will eat clean 
| three times a day. We prefer a warm mash 
| of corn meal, with some beef scraps or suet 
| in it, at morning and noor, and whole corn 
|atnight. We wanta little charcoal in the 
mash, and salt it slightiy, and water and 
| grit mast be constantly where they can get 
them. If shutin coops they must be kept 
clean and Lave an abundance of straw. A 
lopger confinement than 10 days is apt to 


| 
| 





| 


fissh instead of gaining. 

For distant markets they should be killed 
so that they will reach the market on Mon- 
day or Tuesday at the latest, and in Boston 
much of the Thanksgiving supply gets here 
the week before the great day. Dress them 
neatly, and putin clean packager, and the 
holiday markets will be found as pri A able 
as any for good, well-fattened poultry, be- 
cause every one wants it ther, and our mar- 
kets are seldom overstocked with good 
poultry, though in some years there seems 
to bea failure toget birds fat enough, per- 
haps because weather is not favorable for 
the fattening procesr, or because corn has 
not ripened well, and is less valaable than 
it should be. 

Pea*, either Oanada peas or cow peas, are 
said to have an especial value for fatiening 
fowl, and also pea meal, seldom seen here 








the | 


done at the proper time. CLarnirg and | 


but much usedin Canada. They may beused 
whole with «qual amounts of corn or-‘the meal 
with corn meal, but it is well to begin to use 
them inonly limited quantities and grada- 
ally increase. It is said that they cannot 
be safely used much more than two weeks, 
bat they will round ont a fowl handsomely 
in that time,and give the meat an especial y 
\fine flavor, Fuwl that lave always Lad 
| free range and roosted cut of doors do not 
| do well in confinement at first, and should 
be fed rather moderately for a week or twe, 
|alter which time the heavy feeding my 
begin. Hens that have not finished moult- 
ing by the first of Ni vember may a: well be 
fatvened unless they have unusual yalne 
| for breeding purposes,as they will not be 
|| kely to lay during the winter monthe. 
ORCHARD WORK. 
After the fruit is all picked and packed, 
| and the leaves are off the trees, time should 
_ be taken before it gets cold weather to go 








learned all the eclence of farming yet, but 
the man who has made a special study of 
8 me one branch should have learned many 
things that the rest of ushavenot. Andif 
there is not such a one to instruct us we can 
pick up some points from even those who 
have had less experience tl a1 we have, but 
who have had something different from that 
which has fallen to our lot. Goto them 
not only to learr, but to tell others what 
you have learned. And if you neither learn 
nor teach, the few hours of social inter- 
coarse will be most valca>le and pleasant 
to those who live, as many farmers used to 
live, and as some yet live, almost isolated 
from any companionsh!p but their families. 
Man is a social being, and to place him 
where he is alone so many months in the 
yee’, brings him down to the level depicted 
ip Markham’s poem, '‘ The Man With the 
Hoe.” 

If that man haitaken his hoe ont toa 





manufacturers in 1890, textiles of all kinds 
amoonting to $722,000.000 and meats or 
meat products belong $565,000,000, while 
flour and milling products were $514,00°,- 
000. These figures will probably be mach 
inereased in the next census report, or 
were increased last year, when this country 
¢xported $156 000 000 worth of meat beside 
the liveanimals. Truly the live etock !n- 
terest is a large one for this country. 

D> hogs need sat in their fod? There 
aresome who say that they do no’, put 
they are those usually who are cranky 


enough to assert that the human race | 
We have met such per-| 
sone, but ifthey practised their own doo | 
trines of diet falthfolly in this and their | 


should¢at no salt. 


other notion’, we never found one of them 
living beyond the ag of “four score years 


and ter,” although we have seen people! 
older than that who bad eaten and drank as | 





| 


| 





| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


ENGLISH BERKS‘IRE SOW. 








| throngh the orchards and trim out all dead 
lIimbsand euch a3 hava been b-oken or ir- 
jared during the picking. Wedonot mean 
a regular prancing, though if this is done 
every fail, it will not b} mach work to re 
move the superfluous branches at the same 


time. The grapevines should b3 trimmed) 


and lald down for protection if they need 
it this month, and bush fruits properly 
trimme?, All dead wood should be carried 
away and burned, and if the leaves also are 
raked up and burned It will help to destroy 
many injarious insects and their eggs. Bat 
ifthe leaves are pat inthe henhouse or 
used as bedding in the stabler, and go from 
thence tothe manure heer, the fermerts- 
tion there may burn up the pupa and eggs 
as surely as fire would do it. 
KEEP UP THE MILK SUPPLY. 


Those who were able to keep their milk 
supply nearly np to the normal standard 
duriag the drought of summer and fall 
sbould bave no dffi.aty in Peeping it up 
through this montP, or through the winter. 
It used to ba thought almost inevitable that 
| there should bea shrinkage when the cows 
firat began to depend upon the barn rations 
in: tead of the pasture, and after it hai be- 
| gan it was diffivalt by more liberal feeding 
to restore the cowstoafuall supply until 
they were fresh again, or the time came to 
turn them into pastures. Bat better 
methods of feeding are he!ping to prevent 
this loss. 

Those who have some ensilag*, roots 
and good clover hay will fiid it econ- 
omy to use such feed this month, to change 
them gradually from green feed to dry, and 
at the same time keep up the milk prodac-. 
tion. Do not keep any stock in pastu'e 
much longer, as frost-bitten grass has but 
little nutrition, and all that does the ani- 
malsany god is the new growth which 
they get among it. 

PERMANBNT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Every farmer should try to make some 
permanent improvements on his farm each 
y ar. We have visited many good farmer, 
but never yet saw one that did not have 
some places where a little labor or a little 
money expended would not either make it 
more productive, more convenient or more 
pleasant asa farm, and more valuable if 
offered for sale. 
| Where only labor is needed to produce 
| such resultr, the farmer fas little exouse in 

afall like this for not doing such work. 

The weather has been favorable for finisb- 
| ing harvesting in season, and if it continues 
| 80, taereshould be ‘ays which can be spent 
| taking away old walls which are not neces 
| sary, but are in the way of easy cultivation, 
| grabbing up hedge rows, digging drains, o 





well on food that is| Worry them, so that they will begin losing | taking rocks out of the way in mowing and 


cultivated fields, catting out dead or wortb- 
less treesand planting new ones. No map 
may need to do allof these, but he maj 
find something that will be an improvement 
to the farm, and :f he finishes one job thi: 
year, he will probably be able to find ap 
other when he finds another convenient 
time. 


Farmers’ Meetings. 


Farmers’ institutes, Grange meetings and 
other places of gathering, farmers and their 
famiWes together, to compare their method: 
of work and their results, should be at 
tended whenever possible. We cannot a) 
take a course of study at an agricultara’ 
college, but we are not too old to lear: 
from others what they have learned there, 
or at the experiment stations, or by actua) 
experience in the fields. No one man has 











lively farmers’ meeting, he would Lave 
learned to br giten it up and sharpen it up, 
and he would have found it working so 
much more easily that he woald have 
straightened up his shoulders, looked ah: ad 
with hope instead of despair, and he would 
have beer, both in poem and In picture, a 
man with s purpose, a mission t> de, with 
strength and conrage to do it,even if no 
higher thaa destroying foul weeds. 

T.ae man depicted there may bea type o! 
the farm laborer in some Earopean conun- 
tries, bat the itall'gent farmer of the 
Uaited States is no longer in that class, if 
heever was. Hels the man with the sulky 
cultivator, the mowing machine, reaper and 
binder and steam thresher, who does the 
thinking while the horse or the engine fur- 
nishes power. 

— —— oo —— — 


Live Stock Notes. 


The value of keeping old sows for breed- 
ing purposes instead of young ones is wel! 
illustrated by a paragraph in a Missouri 
paper, which tells of a Poland China sow, 
four and a half years old, which last 
January farrowed 18 living pigs, and raisea 
them a!’, and on Jane 15 she farrowed 
another | tter of 15, and was raising them 
when the paragraph was wriiten. Sach 
prolificness could not be expected of a young 
sow, but the sow that produces six or seven 
pigs at her first litter may be expected to 
prodace 12 or mre by the time she Is four 
y‘ars old, and if she has milk enongh for 
the first litter she will be sure to have 
enough for the larg r ones if she is properly 
ted and takea care of. 

The practice of fattening and killing the 
young sow ater she has had one litter of 
pigs, and taking another young one to 
oreed from, is nct oniy a loss by causing 
small litters, bat it must result, we thinr, 
in weakening the con:t tattonof the breed 
in a term of years, by the constart practice 
of breeding from immatureanimals. A sow 


should be good for breeding parposes until | should sell the sheep. 


she ie a di z3n years old at least, and not 
long since we printed an account of one 
that was keptat it until she was 18 year 
ald. If, when her days of breeding are 
over, she cannot be fattened to make good 
pors, she will have paid for herself and 
enough more to pay for burying her. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


We once! ad ander our charge a Jersey | 


helfer that had been spoiled by the teasing 
of boys, who found pleasure In tickling her 
flank with aswitch t» see her kick. One 
may jadge whata pusiance she was when 
she must be milked, Though of good blood 
any one who took her as a gilt and kept her 
a year would have got the worst of the bar- 
gain. 

We have seen rams and heifers that had 
been teased by boyr, and learned to bunt, 
s0 that it was not tafe for any one who was 
not weil prepared to dodge and fight to go 
into the pasture where they were. It may 
seem funny to see the little ones kick and 
-tamp and try to use their heads as if their 
norns had grown, but a few years later 
there is no fun in it for those who have to 
care forthem. Never tease any animal in 
this way, and do not allow others to do so. 
Creat them kindly, but keep them always 
ander good subjection, and they will not 
sasily forget to be obedient and pleasant 
vempered. 


According to the report of the com- 
missioner of labor the value of the annual 
products of the slaughtering and m¢ a‘; ack- 





| 





they pleased through a long life, violating 
the laws of hygiene nearly every day of 
their livee. 


We have thought that when we salted | 
food for hogs, cattle or poultry, abont as | 


we would flavor our own food, they relished 
't well and it did them no harm, but we had 
no lovariable role for salting it. If wera‘ 
a lot of pot liquor to seald the meal in they 
might get it pretty sa't, thcugh we tried t) 
avold such an excess as might lead to scour- 
ing, and at another time we might omit 
salt entirely. 
very salt food, and a} other times wants but 
little or no salt. 


A eriter in the Minnesota Farmer claims 
to have discovered the secret of cortrolirg 
the sex in animals. if he wishes heifer 
calves, he selects distinctly feminine cows 
anda bull of feminine appéarance or look- 
ing like a cow. In mating his hoger, a sow 
off coarse, masculine appearance mated 
with similar boar gave him eight male and 
two female pigs. 

We do not know how long he has been 
testing his method, but we have heard of 
and read of many methods for controlirg 
the sex of the cffspring and seen some of 
them tested, and they failed about three 
times in five. 
we prefer to take our chances without try 


ing it. We want neither balls that look the magnificent country seat of the Hon. 
like cows, nor cows that are built like bulls Whitelaw Rei’, known as “Ophir Farm,” 
Lat cach sex have itsown in We:tchester County, New York. 


to breed from. 
sexual characteristics distinctly marked if 
good, healthy and vigorous < fspring are 
wante?, and we would not accept a heifer 
as a gift that was bred according to his 
rale. 


A wr tar tells in the Floral World how he 
maoaged to winter 20 sheep when he was a 
boy in Michigan. As he had raised them 
all and made pets of them, he was in 
trouble when he learned that his father 
only had hay enough to winter the cows 
they had, and it was thought best that he 
Bat he was deter- 
mined to try to keep them, and made a bar- 





8) gain with a cousin to give three days work 


fora stack of damazed wheat straw. In 
addition to this, he bad about 20 bushels of 
shelled corn. Older people told him that 


| the sheep would ttarve on such short ra- 


tions, as itonly would give about three 
pints of corn twice each day to the 20 
sheep, and they were large sheep, too. But 
in the spring one sheep which did not 
breed was so fet that she was killed for 
mutton, and the other 19 sheep gave him 30 
lambe, and at shearing time gave about 
one-fifth more wool per sheep than ever 
before. So much for straw and a little 
corn as a sheep feed. 


Condensed Milk, 


Many people have little idea of the «xtent 
to which condensed milk is manufactured 
and used in this country, and It is less than 
a half century that it has Deen known. Gail 
Borden, who was born in Norwich, Ct, in 
1801, made the first, and secured a patent 
upon his invention in 1856, and built a fac- 
tory for its manufacture at Wolcottville, 
Ot., the rame year. Thenext year one was 
built at Barrville, Ct., and the third one at 
Livermore Falls, Me. The business grew 
but slowly at first, although in the year of 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
the product for the previous year was 
estimated to ba 425,000,000 pounds. It 
has increased rapidly since then. The Kor- 
den Condensed Milk Company of New 





ing was next in value to that of the textile York has a number of plants in severa,; 








Sometimes a man relishes | 


different States, and has a capital stock of | 
$20,000,000, but they have by no meansa_ 
monopoly of the business. ‘There isa fac 
tory in Newpor’, Me., which was built in) 
189), which paid the farmers of that sect'on | 
$1000 for the milk furnished ‘a:t month, 
September, paying $1.04 per hundred) 
pounds. This month they will increare the 
price to $1 10,in November to $1 20 and in 
December to $128 There are other fac- 
torles in Maine, and oneor morein New 
Hampshire, with some doing good business 
in the British Provinces. 


The Country Stone Wall. 


A good many features that once ma:ked 
the country andmage-which men, no: 
elderly, can remember plearantiy—a:e 
slowly passirg away. ‘The old scythe, and 
tte row of men in the meadow that swung 
itin rhythmical mction, are no longer a 
familiar midsummer tableau. The cxen 
| once on every farm are nct now easy t> find 
(on any farm. In western New Eagiand 
| they have been so thoroughly sop oreesed 
| thet they are scarcely as numerous there as 

der and fawn, which, owing to homan 

| cultivation, are lately skipping out of their | 
| Darks and enclosures to surprise the pedes- 

| trian and the wagoner on village and city | 
| streets, 
| But who could imagine that so firm and 

, ancient and fundamental a structure as the | 
| ub'quitous stone wall is also ina transient 
mood and will soon take wings and disap- 
|pear? The farmer and rural resident of 
| but few acres esteemed this ityle of fence 
at one time above all others ; for ite mater al 
| was as strong as the pyramid+; t coset 
| vothing; it would last forever; an?, when 
| collected where it could serve a purpose. it 
|made the acres from which it wa: taken | 
| smooth and meadow-like. 

Bat tke stone wal’, none the less, ia go- 
|irg. The country visitor notices of late its 
|rapid deliquescence. Nobody aloog the 
| highways is seen bailding one nowadays, 

though a few thas still remain may be oc- 

casionaliy repaired. In the timeof its un- | 
| di: pa\ed prevalence not ev ry inteliigert| 
fai mer knew how to build one, for the mak- | 
ing of \t wasarealart. Perbaps in a whole | 
township or ly halfad zan men could con- 
‘struct its arehitectare handsomely and | 
| firmly ; and these men were in demand and 
|asusily commanded good pay. They did, 











| not work by contract for the whole job, or} 


by the dey. They were paid by the rodé, | 
| and were es proud of their work as William | 
| Morrie, La Farge and Hunt were of theirs. | 

In South Ameaia, Datchess County, in | 
New York State, there still exists artone) 
wall—or it did a very few years since— 
which was built about s'xty years ago of a 
very fiat and amenable aiatestone, by a 
builder who, so far as we know, ni var had 
among farm handa an equal in his art. Its 
face and ite solidity and shape were timply | 
perfect; and shese f a‘ures neither time nor 
the climaie, nor the rudeness of the boy 
jconcelast, nor the digzing of the wood- 
chucr, were able to dan age, Its perfection 
was discussed in far- ff country stores on 
wit t_r vights. 

The story was often told that another fise 
wall builder was so nettled over the en-| 
comium: on this fence thet he begged for 
the privilege of duplicating iton the oppo- 
site side of the bighway which it marked 
(ff, and was so persistent that he got the! 


| Opportunity to show his hand at the buel- 


ness. He built a beautifal wall,—one that | 
was probably second best in all that region; 


| but the magic of Aladdin’s lamp could not 
| be repeated. It would have been voted un- 


Bat if this is the method,| was plain and , alpable. 


J 
| 


| 





ceqaaled anywhere else; but its inferiority 
to the one whose beanty it tried to outdo 
Some fine old) 
stone walls add to the pictureeque beanty of 


Many 


other wealthy suburban dwellers carefally | 
protect their venerable stone boundaries. | 

The reason for dismissing the ¢tone wall | 
is not difficult to copjectare. When it began | 
to ba built there was time to spare. The 
world was not so much ina harry. Usually | 
two men worked at a stone wal!,—one being 
the aitict or architect, while his companion | 
lifted and placed some of the stones for the | 
sup. rior workman’s inspection or readjust- 
ment. In the fields near by another toiler, | 
with an ox-team and ¢tone-boat, brought up 
the material. Bat in these lively days of 
getting to final results quickly, no such 
slow process finds favor. Who can wait 
fora fence to grow only a rod a day, when 
a wire ferce can be strang around an entire 
lot in that space ef time? 


Over the building of the stone wall the 
workmen had time for gossip and garru- 
lousness. In thestringing of barbed wires 
or the angular piling up of raile, however, 
the proximity and conditions for familiar 
talk are not to be had so easily, and the 
work goes storylessly and more speedily on. 
A writer in the Springfield Republican who 
bas given the hint for these observations 
says that most modern farms are now s0 
cleared of stone that the opportunities for 
building the stone wall are much lessened. 
In earlier days there were places in certain 
stony townships where walls were built six | 
and eight feet wide and needlessly tall, 
merely to clear the land for easy culture, | 
and, a little later, for the use of the mowing | 
machine. Allof which, as the writer re- 
ferred to says, makes the old quatrain come 
true in part: 

At Adam’s fall 

They built stone wall; 
But ever since 

They built brash-fence. 

Still, no modern fence has won, or ever 
will win, the touching regard which the 
stone wall evokes, It is vine-cslambered and 
dusty, and somehow grows into its place, 
with as fair a title for being there, and 

—as old a date 
As Andes or as Ararat. 
The chipmunk, and even the woodchuck, 








make it their home and defence, and time 
and nature have made it typical of the 
human pres3nce and pre-eminently pleta— 
re que —Les\ie’s Weekly. 





Grades ot Hay. 


The demand for hay has b3en extraor- 
dinarily good this year,and the prices fairly 
satisfactory, partly owing tothe Govern- 
mept’s demand for Caba and Porto Rico, 
bat the discrimination in quality and grades 
was never more close. ‘lhe average quall- 
ties are always in abundance, while there 
is an actual shortage most of thetimein the 
fancy grades. ‘The Central and Western 
Siates have been shipping quantities of hay 
cf a variable qual ty to the s aboard cities, 
and strictly fine timothy is rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. The markets so far 
have not been particu arly overburdened 
with the low aud ordinary grade, but 
this may happen avy day when shipments 
become general from all points. It Is 
impoesible to raise faucy hay altogether 
on apy farm; there is sure to be some that 
will pass for lower grades in spite of the 
best farming. The question ater one 
does his best to raise fine hay is to learn to 
discriminate between the grades before 
shipping. The farmer can do this ju:t as 
well as the merchants in the city, who are 
bound to classify the hay according to cer- 
tain fixed rules. A good deal goes by looks 
in hay as well as in other things. The pur- 
chasers of the best hay are usually private 
livery stables, and they wart a clean, 
bright hay, which may not bea bit more 
pourishing than some less attract.:ve look- 
ing. Bat they demand it, and it is wise to 


| ship all etch hay to the market. 


By sending to market the cream :fthe 
] ay, and uelc g the reat, so far as possible, 
fur home feeding, larger profita will be 
realized. There are scme nearby mar- 
kets occasionally for this less desirable 
hay, which will pay better for it than 
shipping it to some di:tent cities. The 


high prices qaoted in sach places invari 


ably mislead some. They do nit seem 
to understand that only the very best In 
the country command the outside quote- 
tions, and that the closeness of grading Is 
far more severe than the average farmer 
is willing to apply to his own property, 
It is pardonable to be a littie partial to 
your own produce and believe that it is 
better than it may actually prove. But 
we should so far as possible seek to be 
honest with ourselves, and not let our 
own thingsblindus. Then eo far as pos- 
sible hold back the inferlor hay, and try 
to utlilz: it In other ways. When the 
h avy freight charges and commissions 
have been deducted, most of the poor hay 
sedis for little more than the actual cost of 
producing. At the very last, is would 
bave paid more to have retained more stock 
through the winterand fed them on this 
hay. It would bring a better price con- 
verted into beef than whon sold as inferior 
hay. W. E. FARMER. 
New Hampshire. 
Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


The market continues heavily over: toeked 
with appler, as may be seen by the fact that 
over 49.000 barrels were received here last 
week, and but about 28,000 exported. 
Common grades and overripe apples are 
being pushed off without much regard to 
price, from 75 cents to $1 75 a barrel. Good 
to choice fruit is quoted at $3 a barrel for 
Nova Scot'a Gravenstein, $2.50 to $3 for 
King and Snow, $2to $2.50 for Baldwin 
or Pound Sq@eet, Greenings at $1.75 to $2, 
20 ounce $150 to $?, York State mixed 
varieties $1.25 to $1 75, No. 2 apples at $1 to 
$1 25, and windfall Baidwins 75 cents to $1. 
P. are are dull at last week’s prices. Cape 
Cod cranberries dull also at $3.50 to $4 a 
barre’, or $1 to $1.25 a box. 

Western New York grapesin pony bac- 
kets are at 10 to 13 cents for Niagara, Salem 
11 to 13 cants, Catawba 8 to 11 cents, and 
Concord 8 to 10 cents. California Tokay 
grapes from $1.75 to $8 25 a case as to their 
condition. Malaga grapes notin much de- 
mand yet at $4.50 te $5.50 a cask. Apple 
quinees dull at $1 to $2 a@ barrel. Some 
F.orida oranges tave arrived, and bright 
sell at $4 to $4 25a boy, russet at $3.75 to 
$4, and some fancy marks may bring 25 
cents more, Jamaica oranges in small supply 
and firm at $5.50 to $6.4 barrel, Sorrento 
and Maoiri lemons, fair to good, $4 to $5 a 
box, with fancy $5.25 to $6. Messina lemons, 
300 counts, fair to goo’, $350 to $4, cho'ca 
$4 25 to $4.50, 360 cou: te, from 25 to 38 cents 
a box less, on all grades, and 420 to 500 
counts, $2.25 to $2.75. Figs are lower. 
Turkish at 9 to 14 cents a pound, and Call- 
fornia 8 to 10cents. Old dates at 54 cents. 
The supply of chestnaty is ranning low,aud 
with moderate demand, they are held at $3 
per bushel, with, shellbarks qalet at $1 to 
$1.25. 








Export Apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Ost. 28, 1899, were 
70941 barrels, including 42,027 barrels to 
Liverpoo!, 8541 barrels to Londor, 16,050 
barrels to Glasgow and 9323 barrels 
var‘ous. Theexports ineladed 28 328 bar- 
rels from Boston, 24363 barrels from 
New York, 17,772 barrels from Mont- 
real and 478 barrels from Halifax. For 
the same week last yaar the apple 
shipments were 67,566 barels. The total 
shipments thus far this year have been 
500,395 barrels, against 440,230 barrels 
for the same time last year. The sbip- 
ments in desail have been 63,488 bar- 
rels from Boston, 137,116 barrels from 
New York, 194,890 barrels from Montreal 
and 104 901 barrels from Halifax. 


Albert H. Moore still occupies the Clover- 
dell Farm. The executors of the estate of 
his late father tried to eject him from the 
farm, but he contested the case in the 
conrts and a verdict was recently rendered 
in his favor. 
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POULTRY, 


Poultry Points. 








Brother Jacobs tellt bow to make the 
henhouse rat proof, or nearly so, at emall 
cost. Welntend to try it, even if we have 
to point ap the walls or underpinning with 
lime or cement to make a god job of it. He 
says: 

“A cheap floor for chicken houses to 
protect against rats:an be mate by mixing 
coal ashes and freshly sla ked lime. Take 
20 or 30 bushels of ashes, jast as they come 
from the heater, cinders and all; add to 
thisone bashel of fresh lima, in the I!quid 
form, ja:t after slacking. Mix thoroughly 
withahoe. Make a floora foot thick, or 
even thicker, as the «toff ischeap. Ram 
hard with a heaver!:awumer, a‘ least three 
times, on different days. Tais process 
carefally performe’, q@ill meke a cellar 
floor t*a‘ can be scrubbed. 

We have used a cement floor for a her- 
house and were much plia ‘ed with it, but 
we kept about six inches of dry sand on the 
top of it, and tried to bavethe sand forked 
over every week,*spec'a ly ander the roosts. 
This kept the manure well mixed with the 
sandand kept the house free from any bad 
odor. Oaes a year :his sand was taken out 
and used as a feit lizer, and for grase ‘aid 
or for corn, which is reallya species of 
grass, |t was most excellent, as also for any 
qulck-growing crop t? a‘ does well on nitrog- 
enous manure, like lettuce or spinach. We 
also found it good for the onlon crop, 6spe- 
clally at that end of theonion bed nex to the 
low land. We did not grow many cabbages, 
and do nct remember that we tried it on 





them, bat we think it would show excelient | 


Some one asks the editor of the Pacific | 
Raral Press if smutty wheat is injarions to | 


= 


resu' ti. 





chickens, and he replies that while he 
would not cboose !t for poultry fee’, he 
would use if he had it anless some reater 
shall tell him that he knows better. We 
are 80 prejudiced against the use of emutty 


mal or fowl under any circumstances. We 
know that it is poisonous to some an!mals 
and believe it is lojarious to any, whether it 
is on grain or on the etalk. 

Perhaps this prejadice is not justified, 
but if we are in error we prefer t) err oo 
the safe side, and when we had smutty corn 
either on the ear or on the s‘al¥, we would 
not use it for fseding purposes or €ven 
throw it in the hogpepv. If not too much 
labor we would have removed it from our 
fislds entirely, bat like many others we did 
not a'ways act op tu our own /dea of what 
was the best thing to do. 





In selecting the poultry to breed frcm 
do not take the largest nor yet the smalleat 
specimens of the flock, unless the main 
purpose is to breed entirely for sz». Es- 
pecially should this advice be heeded in 
selecting the males. Lirge males upon 
small hens are apt to result in chickens 
that are long necked, long bodied and long 
legged, while lacking in breadth of tack 
and depth of breast, or, in other words, it 
willin nearly every care put the increase 
jart where it isnot wanted. Lt the long- 
legged chickens go to the market a3 soon as 
they can be fitted for It, and try toso mate 
the breeding stock as t> produce no more of 
them. 

Select those that are active and in good 
health, as they will be most sure to be pro- 
lific of eggs, and to have the ezgs fertile, 
and t> prodace strong and vigorous chick- 
ens. Itistime nowto sslect the stock to 
be bred from in the spring, and select 
enough so that some may b} rejacted then, 
if it should happen tha’ they should be 
sick or fail for any reason to b3 as good 
wie. they are ma‘ured as they look t> b» 
now. A hen two yevirs old should be a 
better bird to breed fron if she is all right 
at that age thanan untried puilet, because 
the pullet may show faults as she grows 
older, and the old hen makes a better sitt:r 
and a more careful mother. 

ae SE PS 
Poultry and Game, 

[he poultry market continues very steady 
with a good sup ly aid fair demand 
Prime fresh-killed Northern and Eastern 
chickens, roasting siz3s, 14 to 16 cents, 
smaller 12 cents, broilers 4 to 5 pounds to 
the pair,11 to 124 cents. Fresh-killed N orth- 
ern and Eastern fowl] 12 to 124 cents. Spring 
ducks 12 to 14 cent: In fair demand; yourg 
geese 14 to 16 cents, young turkeys from 10 
cents for lean ap to 15 cents for best, iced 
old turkeys 11 to 12 certs. Old roorters 7 to 
8 cents. Western iced chickens 11 to 

2 cents, and fowls 11 to 11§ crnts. 
L've fowl 8 to 9 cents, chickens 9 
to 10 centr, and live ducks 11 cents. 
Pigeons in better supply bat fsir demand 
at $1 50 a dozen, and squabs from $1 80 to 
$2.50. Chicken grouse in good supply at 
60 cents to $1 a pair, but must be good to 
bring over 75 cents. Partridges come very 
slowly and best bring $1.50 a pair, with 
smaller at $1.25 Qaall rather small supply 
at $i.50to $2 a dozen. Black duck at 90 
cents to $i a pairand Western teal 35 to 50 
eents. Hares $1 a pair, rabbits 20 to 30 
cents. Raccoons ofall sizas from 25 cents 
to $1 each. Venison scarce at 10 to 12 
cents a pound for carcass and 15 to 20 cert, 
for saddles, choice cuts 25 to 30 cents. Some 
of the carcasses oot much larger than a 
jack rabbit. 





HORTICULTURAL. 





Orchard and Garden. 


R. M. Kellog in Western Frult Grower 
advocstes the sowing of cates in the early 
fall among the bush fraltes, using aboat four 
bushels of seed to the acre. ‘This keeps 
growing until a very beavy frost comes, 
when {t kills down and covers the soll with 
a thick mulch of fine ttraw, protxting the 
roote from freez ng, shading the ground, and 
holding all the soluble nitrates in the soil, 
whila it also effectually prevents any wash- 
ing away of the surface. In the spring this 
mulch will be euffisiently decayed to cuiti- 
vate into the soil. 


Tae objsct in so heavy seedirg is to have 
the ground covered thickly, and yet the 
straw be so fine as to be no hindrance to 
spring cultivation. The oats also keep the 


ground from crusting over, while their 
roots also serve when they decay to farnish 
plant food for the bashes. He prefers oat: 
to rye, because it is not so easy to get the 
rye out of the way in the spring, andthe 
straw will not rot as readily as does the oat 
straw. lt wonld seem as if growing the 
mulch jast where it is needed would be 
easier than carting 1 there from the straw 
stack or manare pile. 


If the raspberry bushes have not had the 
old caues cut out, and also the weak, an 
thrifty looking ones, it should b3 done be 
fore cold weather comer, and te canes of 
this year’s growth sLould be cut back to 
three or four feet high. Taree or four 
good canes to a hill will usually yield more 
berries, and also grow larger berries than a 
greater number, and the next year’s canes 
willalso be stronger and more vigorous. 
We like to have this work done directly 
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porF, 16,964 pou: ds of lard, 80,352 boxes of 
morte. 

— Oa Sep’, 30 there were 5,708,200 poun*s 
| of butter in ccld sforage in Boston,and 3 743,698 
pounds were received during O-tober, making? 
| total supply of 9,446,898 pounder, aga'net 10,- 
| 204,624 pounds for same month lst year. The 
| exports have te 077,113 pounds in the month 
| this year, and were 267,727 last year,a de- 
cre: s\of about 190.0¢0 pounds. Tiere was io 
cold storage on O*. 28 this year 4916 320 
pourds and a year ago 6 516,920. The cor- 
sumption for Ostoder this year was 4,453,465 
pounds and in October last yrar 4,419,877 
pounds. In September last year it was 4 987 468 
pounds, and this year it was 4 662 821 pound. 
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BEECHAM'S PILLS 
cure bilious and nervous ills, 4 
4 sick headache, disordered i 
liver and impaired digestion. 
RO cents and 95 conts, at all drug stores, 
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POULTRY KEEPING 
~ HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR _ 


te De It, aud All Abeut Prefitable 
Peultry Baising. 


Containing Ohapters on How to Make $500: 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards an¢é 
Houses; Oboice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting tae Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Oare 
of Obicks; Fattening and Preparing So ltrs for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use (f Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
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Beautiful Angora Kiitens 








back and taken down if they need prote-| 
tlon, makirg one job for both vines and 


x 
grain tha’ we could not use it for any anl-| sence. 


‘Toe pruning or cutting back lessens the 
danger of winter killing by removing the 
tender wood of late growth,but where there 
isany doubt of thehardiness of the busb, 
itmaybe partly dog up at one side, and 
tipped over sothat it can be covered with 
muich or even with a few shovelfuls of 
earth. This should not be done until just 
before the ground freezes, as the exposed 
roots will dry up more than is neressary, 
and the plants should be set upright and 
the roots covered early in the sprirg. 





To grow good cabbage seed, select a good | 
solid head, and place it where it will keep | 
through the winter without decaying. It 
is not necessary to take the largert hea?, 
for although some think the s!z3 may be Ir- 
creased bya continual selection of large | 
heads to grow seed from, this is very doubt- 
fo, and even if true it is not the largest | 
heads that are the be:t cabbages to eat, or | 
the most profitable to grow. ‘The large! 
heads require very liberal manurirg and. 
thorough cultivation to make them head) 
well, and even thena drought msy check 
their growth where smaller ones head well. 
Sach a head, aitar the cabbage is set in 
the spring, should throw up one vigorous. 
stalk from the centre, which will give) 
plamp seed sure to grow. If other stalks | 
start out cut them off. Those side stalks 
too much resemble the seed stalzs that | 
used to be grown when only the cabbage | 
stump was set ont to grow seed from. They | 
grewan abundance cf seed as stalks were | 
numerous, but the half of such seed was | 
good for nothing, and the rest was poor, | 
and those who practised this method socn | 
were complaining that their cabbages had | 
ran out, and they could raise only loose | 
heads, good for nothing bat to feed the! 
cows and hens. 

The same thing is true of growing other 
seede, as lettuce seed, which should be 
grown only from good, solid heads, and the 
seeds of beets, turnips, carrots, etc. Let 
only one good stalk stand to a plant, and 


\use roots p2rfect in shape, avoiding over- 


|out where to do so would injure young 


|another bed to replace it. if this has not 


\Inch or two inches deep shonld it be 


| and cusk 34 cents, scup 8 cents and butter- 
| fish 10 cents. Large mackerel scarce at 25 





grown ad anders!z3d specimens. 





rowa ont of doors, bat mich sap2rior in 


with new settings about once in two. 
weeks, so thatthey have them in supp'y 


perfecting of the fio ser. 


The strawberry bed needs a thorough cul- 
tivation in the fall, whether it was set out 
last spring or in August, not throwing the 
soll on the planter, but loosening the earth 
and killing the weeds. Kill them all, 
though it may take some labor with a band 
hoe, and perhaps kill some plants to get out 
all tha grave, plantain and other weeds. 
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atd SAFE 


FOR THE 


SHIPWRECKED 
IN HEAL 


Who trust to Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It cures ninety- 
eight per cent. of all who use it. 
Old forms of disease, obstinate 
cough, weak lungs, spitting of 
blood, weakness and emaciation are 
perfectly and permanently cured by 
this powerful remedy. 

“My wife had hemorrhage of the 
lungs,” writes W. A. Sanders, Esq., of 








Hern, Mason Co., W. Va. “She had 
ten hemorrhages, and the people all 
around here said she would never be 
well again. But she began to take 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and she soon began to gain strength 
and flesh. After taking ten bottles she | 
was entirely well. If any one doubts 


this, they may enclose self-addressed 
envelope with stamp, and I will answer.” 

Sick persons are invited to consult 
Dr. Pierce by letter free of charge. 
All correspondence strictly private. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 


Buffalo, N. Y. I~ 








after the frais is picked, but many delay it 


until the grape vines are ready to b3 cat 














A New Jarsey grower of vagetables under 
gliss says that caulifilowers so grown are} 
smaller than the standa-d canulifiywer | Pers 21d sheeps’ head 18 to 20 cents. Larxe 


from November until Mey. They are set | now ai 90 to 95 cents for Norful, $1.10 for 
about one foot apart each way, and it takes | Selected and $1 20 to $1.25 for Providence 
about ten weeks from sowing the eced to the | 


Bat it is not so bad to kill a plant in hoeing 
as to have the weeds kill it for lack of 
hoeing. 

Tae year-old beds or older ones will need 
to be hand worked with the hoe or a mat- 
tock. Whichever, have it sharp, and cut 
out all the larger weeds, but we are not so 
carefal about getting all the smaller ones 


vines, as after the bed has borne another 
season it will be better to plow it, and set 


been done in the spring. 
Not until efter the ground tas frczen an 


mulched. Coarse straw manure is a favor te 
material with many to use for this purpose, 
but we do not like it on the newly set bedr, 
because it is too full cf weed seed, and 
makes too much hoeing necessary the next 
soring Oar cho!ce is pine or other ever- 
green bcuzhe, but we hava been pl ased 
with the result of other sma!l boughs, or 
even of cornstalke, and t 1e leaves raked up 
under the apple t ‘ees or shade t-ees. In the 
spring we took tha brarches away, and left 
the leaves. 

By patting on a heavy mu'eh aftr the 
ground isfriz ntwo or three inchs deep, 
andallowing it to remain until green leaves 
show through it, the blossoming and ripen- 
ing of the berries can be made much later, 
auda patch of Gandy on a northern sl: pe 
so treated will not be ready for picking 
until all others are gone, which may make 
them taste beiter and sell at better prices. 


Boston Fish Market. 


While fish has been a little mere abun. 
daut this week,the demand has been good 
aod there are few changes in prices. Mar. 
ket cod is steady at 5 to 54 cents a pound 
and steak cod 5to 6 centr, haddock 5 cents, 
pollcok 4 cents, fl»anders the same, hake 








cents each, small and mediums 12 to 16 | 
cents, and tinkers 3 to 6 centr, according to 
823. Spanish mackerel scarce at 4) cents a 
pound with blac fish and lake trout 15 cents | 
and sea trout 8 cents. Afew striped bass 
at 25 cents, Eastern halibut 15 to 18 
cents a pound, and Western 12 to 15) 
ceLts, and O-egon salmon 18 to 20 centr. 
Pompano scarce at 40 cents and red snap- 


smeits 20 to 25 cents a pound, and small at 


delicacy of flavor. Tacy sow them in flats |10t012 cents. Sea perch 15 cents a dozn, | 
ao that they are ready to at out about the | eels 10 to 12 cents, and fresh tongnes and 
middle of September when they Lave made 
four or five leaves. They follow this up| 


cheeks the :ame. Frogs’ legs dull at 35 
centsa dozan. L-bsters 18 cents alive and 
20 cents boiled. Shrimps 4) centsa quart, 
clams 50 cents a gallon, and oys ers steady 


Scallops according to siza $1 25to $2 a gal- 
lon. 





——The shipments of | ather frcm Fovton for 
the last week amounted in value to $176,891; 
previous week, $141,937; simitar week last 
year, $206 043. The (otal value of exyorts of 
leather from this poct since Jap. 1 is §7 423,- 
154, against $9,016,216 last year. | 

——The t)tal shipments of | 0 ts and shoes 
from Boston this week bave been 83,868 cre s, 
against 106,412 cases last week, 78,172 cases 
for the corresponding werk last year. The total 
shipments thas far in 1899 have been 3,881,275 
cases, sgainst 3,649,814 cases in 1898. 

——A phenomenal sesk last week in the wro 
market, the salss of 17,734 000 pounds being 
larger than were ever made in any American 
market in six day’. Prices advanced on- to two 
cents & pound on nearly all grades, and are firm 








and higher than under the M-Kinley tariff. 
Walle fine and fine medium territory had the 
best demand, there was a good call for other 
domestic fiseces aud Australian wool and ca pet 
w. ol so a freely. 

——The total exports from te port.of Boston 
fo: the week ending O>t. 28, 1899, included 70232 
pounds buiter and 565.816 pounds cheess. For 
the same week last year tie exp rts incladed 
| 24,688 pounds butter, 14,861 pounds cheese and 

84,680 po 1nds oleo. 
| ——Kaporte of grain fron Philade'phia for the 
year thus far aggregate vearly 86,000 000 bust- | 
els,an increase of 4 000,000 busbels over the cor 
rerp nding period last year. 

——Tbe Drover’s Journs! says that American 
meats are preferred in England because they are 
jaicler and more butritioas, and our dressed beef 
trade is grow ng constantly in spite of the in- 
creased supplies from Argentina and the Briti-b 
colonier. I} makes thisistatement on the author- 
ity o° an English provision dealer wio recently 
visited this country. 

-——T-eexrto ts of wheat and fur from both 
the U ited States and Canadian coasts iast 
waek, aceording t> Brads reet’s, were 4,416,000 
bushels, agein«t 4,160,000 bushels tie previous 
week and 5 650,900 bushels last year. Exports 
from Jaly 1 to a: te, 69,648 100 bushels, against 
67 (71 820 bushels last year. Oorn exports were 
4,525,500 bushe!s, against 6,0°8 600 bushels a 
week previous and 2,424,300 buenels last year. 
Exports Joly 1 to date, 743888000 bushels, 
against 47,387. 800 bushels the previous year. 

——The shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef inst week included 8206 cattle, 1820 sheep, 
19,287 quarters of beef from Boston ; 1170 cattle, 
60 sheep. 4616 qaarters of beef from New York; 
678 catt 6, 2214 quarters dt beef from Baltimore; 
1580 cattie, 750 sheep from M  -ntreal,a (o al of 
6584 cattle, 2638 sheep, 26,117 quarters of beef 
from all perts. Of this 8979 cattle, 1820 sheep, 
23,304 q xarters of beef went to Liverpool; 1790 
cattle, 758 sheep, 1887 quarters of beef to Lon- 
©07; 684 cattle to Glargow, 200 catileto Hail‘ 
976q wrters of beef to S uthampton, and 81 
Cattle, 60 sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. 

— r60 visible soppiv cf ara'n in the United 
States and Oanada on Oct. 38 included 49 563,- 


tye, 2,876 000 bushels of barley; compared with 
last week, this shows an increase of 1,007,000 


rye and 3,267,000 bushels cf barley. 
——The egg trade bas been dail this week, bu 
Eastern receipts have been light, and their choic 


fresh marks have advinced to 22 to 23 cents, | 
and fair to gcoi are at 18 to 20 cente. Some | 
bushels of weat, 171,000 bashels of : ats, 30,- | fresh gathered Western sell at 19 to 20 cents | 
000 bushels of rye, and 366,000 bushels of | snd oocasionally a selected lot at 21 cents 
barley, with a decrease o° 883000 bushals of | Nearby and Cape fancy sell readily ‘at 28 to 80 
eora. Oao year ago the sup>ly was 15.476 000 | cents. Some demand for cold storage egas at 16 
bushels of wheat, 24,808,000 bushels of corn | to17 centre. The st ck in cold storage is now 
6 873,000 bushels of oats, 1,128,000 bushels o°' 106.431 cases, a reduction of 4664 cases in the 
week. A yoar ago there were but 69,225 cases. 
——Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
ic coast last week to include 2890 barrels of 


in exquisite co.orr, charm- 
ing aispositions and very 
stylish, Pictures iliustrat- 

Dg, 10cts. Vulume * The 
Aogora Ost,""g1.25 postpaid 
WALNUT 21DGek Farms Co. 
2144, box Bosto. , Mass. 









3B 'Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED UN 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 185) 
Ons. A. HOWLAKD WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642,023.48 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $34,042,165.00 
Losses paid during past year $31 436.8 
Dividends paid during past 

year, . . . . . . $69,649.81 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 

PAST YEAR. - - - 24,376.9) 

“BURPLUS OVER. REINSURAROE 
$384,531.58 





Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


Price. the Ploughmnene, 
— Kitchen Mag- 


e $1.00 Oa ne 
Boston Cooking School 
~) —- .00 . 2.48 
Good Housekeeping. 2,00 ° 3. 
Household +. aoe 
Table Talk. 1,00 
What to Eat. 1.00 . be 4 


Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mase, 





THE DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREED, 
TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 
A book of 96 pager, prcfusely tllustrated, con- 
tiining special articles treating of the different 
breeds, and How to Breed, Train and Keep 
Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cents. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO., 





Bex 3144, Sesten, Maw 

















000 bus hels of wneat, 18,716,000 bushels of corn, 
' 6,913,000 bushels of oats, 1,093,000 bushels of 


COPPER SHARES. 


SAFEST INVESTMENT. 


Boston & Texas Copper Company. 


CAPITAL STOCK $2,500,000. 


Full Paid and Non-assessable. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
HON. EMERY M. LOW, President. 


Manufacturer (Mayor), 


LARCEST DIVIDENDS. 


STILLMAN CLOUGH, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. 
F. M. SPAULDING, Boston, Mass. 

C. T. CROSBY, Manufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 

H. F. BARNES, [lanufacturer, Lowell, Mass. 
JOHN A. SULLIVAN, Counsellor-at Law, Boston. 


— —— 





250,000 Shares. 


Brockton, Mass. 


JAS. M. WHEATON, Secretary. 


F. M. SPAULDING, 24 Vice-Presideat ani G2acral Manager. 
CHAS. O. BRIGHTMAN, Contractor and Builder, New 


GEORGE W. RUSSELL, 1st 


Paper Manufacturer, Boston, Mass. 


EDW. B. ROSINS, Treasurer. 


Bedford, Mass. 


PRESTON R. MANSFIELD, [Treasurer Abbott [I’f’g Co., 


Dedham, [iass. 


HON. GEO. D. ALDEN, Boston, [lass. 
+. A. SMITH, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. 


The Company owns over twelve thousand acres of rich copper land in Texas, 
opened, tested, developed and NOW BEING OPERATED. Millions of tons of copper 
bearing clay and marl running from five to ten per cent., and large quantities of ore 
carrying from fifty to seventy per cent. copper in sight. 
favorable climate, cheap fuel, and ample water. 
experts and ergineers to be one of the greatest and best in the world. Amount of 
land, quantity and quality of ore, cheapness of mining and treatment, the increasing 
demand and profit in producing copper considered, the Boston and Texas Copper 
Company possesses unequa!led advantages and affords the best kind of an investment. 

This Company can produce copper as cheaply as any in the world, 

COPPER MINING IS THE SAFEST AND MOST PROFITABLE 

OF ALL INDUSTRIES. 
Calumet and Hecla ore averages 4 1-2 percent.copper. It has paid $62,850,000 dividends 
Tamarack ore averages 3 per cent. 
Atlantic ore averages 85-100 of J per cent. It has paid $780,000 in dividends. 
Boston and Montana ore runs 7 per cent. It has paid $10,775,000 in dividends. 
Franklin ore averages J 37-100 per cent. It has paid $1,290,000 in dividends. 
The Quincy ore averages J 8-10 per cent. It has paid $11,070,000. 

THE AVERAGE OF BOSTON & TEXAS OREIS OVER 50 PER CENT., 
and of copper marls and clays from 5 to 10 per cent. 
are within a few feet of the surface of the ground, so that the expense of mining and 
hoisting is minimized. A party of New England capitalists who have just returned 
from an examination of the mines in conjunction with one of the ablest mining 
engineers in the country, report the property to beone of the largest and best in America, 


It has paid $5,910,000 in dividends. 


and to contain inexhaustible quantities of rich copper deposits. 


It is estimated that the plant now being arranged for wiil produce $3,000 to 
$5,000 per day, NET. 


Prospectus, engineers’ reports, assays and full information will be furnished on 
Remit by check, P. O. order, draft or registered letter to Treasurer. 


Limited amount of stock only at $5 per share, full paid and non-assessable, by 
immediate application. 


BOSTON & TEXAS COPPER COMPANY, 


TREMONT BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


or HENRY SELIGMAN & CO., 


application. 


Cheaply mined and treated, 
Stated by geologists, chemists, 


Both the ore, marl and clay 


BANKERS, 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Vice-President. 





Send for 60 page Illustrated Book on Copper, free. 
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THE HORSE. 


PALL LLLLFILILILOLOLOLOLLIOP — 











Rough vs. Pure-Gaited Trotters. 


ing when Dick came along with his tale :f 
wor, The boys discussed the case pro ai | 
con, and when horseshoer Nash got * 

chance to put in av oarhe said: ‘ Dick, | 


It isa common remark among horsemen” | ynow whai’s the matter with your hors , 
that rough-gaited trotters do not tire 80) aod if you will let me shoe him you won’s| 
easily, or at any rate race better than the! naveto send him home. He wants a wide | 
pure-gaited ones. “ Yarram” has the fol-) wep shoe that will have a bearing on beth 


lowing to sayin the Horse Review Gp0D | wa)! and sole, and he don’t went all thore | 


this sutject. He also has a word to say 
about high action, ;addling and long toes: 
It is a fact that 1 guess no tialner of ex- 
perience will dispute, that very pare-ga tad 
trotters are not as game as a rale as rough- 
gaited ones, and the galt that appears to 
the eye to be the caslest and most friction- 
less is ofter.times in reality not as Geary OD 
the horse as the gait tl at looks to be rough 
and tiresome. We very seldom see a “leg 
trotter”’ tl at seems to fi.at through the air 
without an effortthat is nots qaliter, while, 
on the c ther band, ehifty-gaited horses and 
*laboring’-galted horses are unueually 
dead game. | could illustrate this point by 
describing the gaits of the three rankest 
stoppers that have raced in recent years, 
but that might stir ap a war that would pat 
me out of the business. I can, however, 
discuss the gaits of the three aameet trot- 
ters without hurting any body’s feelinge. 
“The three gamest trotters of recent 
yearr, according to my way of thinking, are 
Grattan Boy, Caarley Herrand Kingmon¢, 
and you will agree with me when you recall 
the best races that these horses trotted. 
Grattan Boy finished 2-2-2-1-2-11 In 210, 
2.104, 2.11, 2193, 2 19$, 2.149 and 2119 in the 
Massachusetts stake at Readville last year. 
Chariey Herr finished 2-2-1-2-2-1-1 In 211° 


2.104, 2.12, 2.133, 2 102, 2 124 and 2123 in the) 


Massachusetts stake this year, ard King- 
mond finished 1-2-2-2-1-22 im 2.152. 2.119, 
2.104, 2.12}, 2 104, 2.124 and 2.133 im the M. 
and M this year. 

“Here are three seven-heat races, in 
which the borses mentioned finished fires 
or second in every hert. Osher horses 
have trotted longer racer, but I think these 
are the only races on record in which one 
horse finished first or second in as many 
fast beats. There is certainly a remarkable 
apalogy between these races, aad the anal- 
Ogy can be carried still farther, as there ts 
as moch cr more similarity between the 
gaits of these three horses as there is ba- 
tween the races mentioned, and this fact 
ought to have a strong bearing on the 
proposition | s'arted out with. 

“All three of these horses are :quare- 
gaited trotters, but they are not pure gaited 
in tLe sense the term is genersliy used 
That ir, they are nct easy-going lite trot- 
ters with mcderate action all around. In- 
stead of trotting ‘ without an effort,’ they 
have a way of going that looks t» be tire- 
some. I heard Johr Kelly say that Charley 
Herr seemed to ‘labor in fron’,’ and around 
the stables 1 have often heard such horses 
epc ken of as ‘ laboring-galted trotters.’ 

** All three of the horres mentioned have 
high-c'awing front action, and wear elbow 
boots, under cei ta'n conditions. All three 
of them ‘ paddie ont’ a little, and all go 
very wide behind. Just the gaitthat most 
pec pe would call bard and tiresome, bat, 
according to the evidence, it must be an | 
easy mcde, of kccomotion, ard if I was 
looking for a winner I certainly would not 
ot ject to one gaited that way. 

‘* Most writers who have discussed the | 
trotter’s mode of locomotion agree that very | 
high action, either in front or behind, is| 
ardesirable. They used to talk a great deal | 
about ‘ wasteactior,’ and argue that the 
higher the actionthe more strength and | 
energy wasted, Perhaps that is true, but | 
it would bea difficult na‘ter to convinces 
successful trainer nowadsys that a low- 
goirg trotter goes avy easier to himself than 
a high-going one. I have often heard 


| whereas in times gone by it has been able 


| clips around bis feet.’ 

| Is didn’t take Dick long to get the horse 
| Into Nash’s shop, of course. Nash then cat 
| Jersey's feet down as mach as they would 
| stand all around@, and mate for him a set of 
| wide wcb shoes. Each had t#onali holes. 
one In each heel, and two long clipe, one 
each side of the toe, that reached over half 
way op to the top of the hoof. [a the ends 
‘of these clips he made ecrew holes, and 
after theshoes were acjasted he fastened 
the shoe on with toe-weight screws rao 
through these hole*, and the two nail-, one 
in each heel. Jersey went out of the shop 
anew horse. He started in his race appar- 
ently sound and won second money, and 
his feet have been improving rapidly « very 
day since.” 


| 





Scarcity of Show Horses. 


Parchasers who are continually hunting 
for crack horses with a view of either ex- 
hibiting them themeelves at the great horse 
shows or of selling them to men who will 
exhibit them, are now comp'aining that 
| high-class material Is so desperately scarce 

in the first hands that the work of collect- 
| ing is is far too costly, and the proceeds so 
| very meagce that it nardly pays,despite the 





for Gan. Wi'kes. He was beaten o») 
neck by Clinton B. at Columbus, 4) ;, 
2.112, over a heavy track. He is own. by 
James T. Taylor, Ladoge, Ind. 
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Nothing equal te GERMAN PRAT Mops, lor 
horse bedding. Healthy and econom|:,),,. 
widely used. ©. P. Barrett, importer, 45 x rth 
Market street, Bostor, Mass. ws 

“ Rob Peter to psy Paul.” That is wh: they 
do who take stimulants for weak nerves | 
Bersaperiiia gives (roe nerves etrerg’ 
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fact tuat enormous prices are on \ap on 


every hand for really high-class animsls | 
The recently held New York sale of | 


heavy harness horses by M. H. Ticheaor & | 


Co, at which 56 horses averaged upwards| , 


of $1110 per head, proves that for a firat- 


clase articie a first-class price may readily |, 


be had; but this very sale isa terse com- 
mentary on the meazgreness of tie supply | 
Tae last time this firm held asaleiu New| 
York, it bad over a hundred {horses cata- | 
logued. ‘hia time it had bat 56 

N wwith the demand red hot and fairly 
bocming, it stands to reason tiatif T.che- 
nor & Co. could possiby have got more) 
horses ft for such a sale, they would Lave! 
sent them forward. Taey coald not find | 
them, though, and when we figure that this | 
firm has its agents in every market) 
in the entire country, and, besides, a/| 
atcat many privete tuyers scouring the | 
bieeding districts all the time, the | 
paacity cf the supply becomes ali the | 
more striking. The New York market 
would absorb an unlimited number of | 
high class heavy harness borses.and yet, | 
knowing this better than any one eise, jie 
firm named hasto contect itself wita an 
cffering of 56. 

Another moet strikiag evidence vf the 
sho: tsess of the supply was afforded a day 
or two ago in Chicago. A business man of 


| this city desired to purchase a pair of 
broughem horses and summoned one of | 
Chicago’s leading veterinarians to assi.t) 
| him, 


Taoey visited a well-known stab'e 
where they werefshown eleven pairs, and 
the emailest price asked was $2000. These 
22 horses are all this large firm hadto c ffer, 


to run out three or four times that number 
when desired. 

Not only thir, but the independent man- 
ner in which the prices were asked betok- 
ened at once that there wouldn’st be any use 
of haggling over the prico—$2000 was the 
lowest figure that would take the poorest 
of the pairs, and if the would-be pur- 
chaser didn’t like it he knew what he 
could do. As this gentleman intended 
to psy perhaps a thoasand dollars, a: 


Tuttle’s Elixir © 
will notcure, Forsaleever i 
DR. S.A. TUTTLE, 


Bol⸗ Proprietor. 























FREE BOCK ON COFPER WINING. 


Send for Free lliustrated & Pag 
Book on Copper Mining to the Posrox 
AND Tsxas COPPER COMPANY, 4)! 
Tremont Bailding, Boston, Mase. 
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(1) May Fern (2.11 1-2), 





(3) Surpol (s.10), by Electricity (2.17 3-4). 


(6) King Albert (p., 2.cg 1-7, tr. 2.16 1<4) 


JACOB GRAVES & C0 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS, 


RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGs 


jo ¢| MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLD 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 


READY FOR SERVICE. 


How tloasant it ist» feel that wheserer yoo 
care to go fora spio, that your horse is io res! 
ness. These wintry days, when your a. nai is 
liadle to becomes overheated by fast drivinz, se 
that your groom bathes him with GLoss «sive 
A refreshing stimulant for tired cords an‘ ao «1 
ce'lent bath for a beautifol skin. It lo k* so soft, 
so stunning, when cared for with GLosssRiys. 
Used at the best stables. Ask fori 
GLOSSERINE Co., Boston Mass. 


Re 
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A GROUP OF WELL-KNOWN TROTTERS AND PACERS. 


by Red Fern (2.27 3-4). (2) Fred W. (p, 2.13 1-4), by Red Wilkes Jr. 
(5) Endow (3.14 3-4), World’s Champion Two-Year-Old Trotting Gelding. 
(4) Sarah S. (2.09 1-2), by Tangent (a .8 r-.) 
by King Nutwood. (7) The’ Little Black Rascal” Direct (p, 2.05 1-2), 








trainers : ay, in speaking of some horse that | the outside, for two horses it is need. | *##0clation a eum not exceeding $125 to any 


was not going ju:t right: ‘If 1 can get this! 
colt to go to his elbows he will make) 
quite a tro\ter.’ 


less to remark that a bargain was not 
struck that day. Never in the history of 


premium fund to be offered by the Stat+ 
Fair Association for Morgan horses ner 





the horse market in America has the sup-| 


season, for horses eligible to regi: t-y in the 


“Of course no one likes excessive hock | ply of good horses of all sorts been so; American Mor an Register. 


action, but all speedmakers like to have 


their colts go high in front. They are! just to what heights prices will soar before | the unanimous wish of those present 


desperately, deplorably inadequate, and! 


It wee 


The meet!ng was well attended. 
tbat 


easier to train when they go that way, as|the crop now budding comes to the auc-| #uch arrangement hereafter might be msd- 


they are less liable to hit themselves de- 
hin¢c, andare steadier and easier to keep | 


straight in the shafts, and the fact tht) 
Alix when trotting at speed 1a'sed her knee 


higher than the point of her elbow, and that | which they ever rose before, and what is ond volume of the American Morgan Reale. | | 
Star Pointer did the same, and that & more, the price is continually rising higher | *e"- About 4000 tave already been nun- 


majority of the most consi. tent race trot- 
ters on the turf wear elbow boots, is good 
evidence that high front action is the| 
proper thing. 

** They say, too,that paddling in front laa 
fault ihat ought to be correct«d whenever | 
it is possible, but Ithink it would be an) 
easy matter to prove thata little outward | 
paddle, such as Grattan Boy, Charley Herr, | 
and Kingmond possess, is a good thing. | 
The trotter that paddies outa little never 
has to wear hnee or arm bootr, and does not 
even rap hisshins or knees when he gets 
very Ured, as the straight-going horse is 
liable to do.”’ 

* Trotters are oftentimes compelled to 
race until they get so tired that their legs 
are almost as limberas so many pieces of 
rope, and wien they getin that condition 
the horse thet paddles ont hasall the best 
of it. Most all the trotterr, like Kiamath 
and Thalberg, that staid sound through 
eight or 10 consecutive years of hard racing, 
are paddlers,and if I had to choose between 
a trotter with low, straighé action, and one 
that hit his elbows and paddled on’, 1 
would take the Jatter every time. 

“One of the best Larness horses that 
Chicago sent to the races this year was the 
big brown pacing gelding Jersey Mac, 
owned by Mr. Preis and driven by Dick Mc- 
Mahon. Dick started Jersey in twenty 
races and fioished up in the money in 18 of 
them. Jersey isa tremendously big-gaited 
horse, and in commenting on this fact in 
these columns, ence on a time, I said, in 
fur, that he looked as if he could stride 112 
feet. A backwoods trainer, probably one 
of The Horseran’s side weight customers, 
wrote in the next week and sald: ‘To de 
cide a be’, will you please tell me how Jer- 
sey Mac's stride was measured when he 
atrided 112 feet?’ 

“ Jersey usedto beone of the long-toed 
variety. Lo fact, he couldn’t goa little bit. 
without them, bot, like mort of his kina, | 
he finally reached a period in his career | 
when he could go without them, but Dick | 
did not discover this until the horse acci- | 
dertally broke one of his front toes off so 
short thatthe other three had to be ent! 
down in proportion before he couid be! 
worked. He soon showed that he could | 
go without the extra toe, and he tas short-| 
ened his gait up considerable since. 

** Daring the early ,art of this season 
Jersey bad very brittle hoofs and Dick had 
lots of troubie in keeping a shoe on him. 
Most of the time he raced in shoes with 
clips tarned up against his hoofs all around 
—jast such a shoe as Searchlight and 
Bingen uecd to wear. That sort of a shoe 
would stay on preity well, but his feet kept 
going from bad to worse, until jast before 
histace at Hamline, the second week in 
September, the wall had commenced to 
separate from the sole in his front feet, and 
they were cracked some besides. Is ‘looked 
as if he was done, and he went so lame in 
his work the day before his race that Dick 
decided not to start him. 








tions cannot be imagined. 


Certain it is that for bigh-clas~, and even 
for moderate, horses of the heavy leather | 
sorte, prices are now far above the level to 


and higher. Six months ago Tichenor &Co. 
sold 40 horses for $20 less than $40,000, and 
the balance of the consignment of upwards 
of 100 head brought the average down to 
something like $660. This fall this fi:m 
sells 56 horses for an average of over $1100 
per head, and that incladed all the horse 
the firm could obtain to make ready for the 
vendue. Do not these facts tall their own 
story? ‘Those who in the next twoor 
three years want to buy show horses will 
not only bave to pay enormous prices for 
them, but will have a tremendously bard 
task t) find them. 

A stag, up in years and practically in 
the rough, was sold by one dealer to an- 
other at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
about two weeks ago for $1100, and another 
operator, in what might be called rather 
a emall way on that market, says he 
never thinks of asking less than $700 
for afaitly well matched pair of medium 
coach or carriage horses altogether in the 
rough, but likely to match up fairly well 
when finished for market. Two years ago, 
$250 or $300 at the outside would have 
bought even a betier pair than those for 
which $700 are now asked with no haggling 
and no rebate.—The Horseman. 


Morgan Horse Breeders Meet- 
ing. 


The annual meeting of the Vermont Mor- 
gan Horse Breeders’ Association was held 
Taesday, Oot. 24, at the office of the secre 
tary, W. H. Bliss, in Battell Block, Middle 
bury. The meeting was calied to order by 
former Gov. Carroll s. Page, president. 
The former officers were re-elected, viz : 
Carroll S. Page, president; C. X. Larrabee 
and T. M. Chapmar,. vice presidente; 
Joseph Battell, treasurer; W. H. Bliss, 
secretary; N. A. Randal), assistant secre- 
tary. 

The progress of registration in the second 
volume of the American Morgan Register, 
now nearly complete, was shown by Mr. 
Battell to have been extensive and eatis- 
factory during the past year. The volume 
will soon be ready for distribution. 


The president and treasurer was author- 








ized to contribute out of the funds of the! %!roceo (Corbin)........... ore eeeeeees 2211 
dda C., arm, by Wilson’s Blue Bull; 
— dam untraced (Nicholsor),........... 11322 





Horse 6 wners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 





Balsam 


The tes Best * oon ee 
the place of al! liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes 1c. SUPE! 3 goes aL fo ovens 
—— carson 
Price $1.50 per bottie. -- 2 





(Nicholson), — —— Scns concep = BS 

s voce es coceccccectecs 222 

austic Guy, gr —— 833 
Time, 2.36, 2.83%, 2.82%. 


equals the track record made by Nominee in » 
race a few weeks since. 
ised that when his mare is all right that she 
ean beat Nominee. Mr Brown thinks he is mis- 
taken, and, therefore, a match race between the 
two has been arranged to come off over the 
Brightwood track Nov. 16. 


| 
that it would be advantageous tothe Sta: 
Fair Association to hold its meetirgs alt«: 
nate years at Kat!/aidor Barlingtor. 


Horses will be given numbers in the sc | 


bered. The second volame will be read 
for distribution some time in January n+ x’. 
N. A. R. 





Washington (2. C.) Notes. 


EDITOR AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER: 

There has been hot rivairy for some month 
past between W. A. Brown, owner of Ni mine: 
(2.15%), and Heury Oopperthite,«waer «of Jda 
C. (2.14%), both pacers. In orderto sett'e the 
contentioa a special racs was arrange’ to comr 
of Thursday last, Nov. 2,over the Brightwoo: 
track, fora parse of $100. There was io acdi. 
tion a 2.36 trot or pice, and a running race o! a 
half a mile and repeat, ia order to round out the 
day's sport. 

Nomince drew the pole in the first heat, but 
after the first turn was rounded fda C took it 
and led to the qusrter in 83% secon’s by & 
lengtn andahalf. Tnehaf was psced in 1.06 
aod they were at the three qarters pole ip 
144. Swiogiog int> the homestretch Nominee 
began to draw up on the mare, but she let out a 
link and passed under the wire a length to the 
good in 2.20. 

At the first attempt the pair got the word in 
the second heat. When well straightened out op 
the back stretch Oorbin, the driver of Nominee, 
went to the bat. Try ashe would, be could not 
reach the mare’s sulky apy part of the mile, but 
at that be drove her out In 2.18%. When da @. 
went up the stretch to score for the third heat 
and an attempt was made to turn her, she 
suiked. This was ominous enough to supe 
thatshe bad racea enough and was growing 
sour. Nominee had a trifle the best of the start 
and carried the mare around the turn at » 
wrrific clip. Near the first furlong the pair were 
neck and neck. Momince 800) began to draw 
away,and by the time the quarter pole was 
reached he led by six lengths, At the bal 
Nominee still maintained his lead, and finisheo 
the mile in a jog in 2.26. 

In the fourth heat the mare gave it up as toon 
asthe pair were well straightened out on the 
back stretch, and Nominee won the heat in the 
distreceing|y slow time of 3.32%. At this point 
Mr. Ooppertbite entered the judges’ stand and 
claimed that his mare was very sick and could 
not start again. This gave the race to Nominee. 
The 2 365 trot or pace was won by Hop Toy, ⸗ 
son of Baronet. The running race was won by 
the bay mare Lizzie in 0.524 and 0.52. - 


SUMMABIREG. 











EASIER, STRONG=ER. FASTER THAN ANY OTHERS. 
am $.R. BAILEY X CO., Amesbury, Mass. 





Gillette Horse Clipping Machines. 


- +. LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD... 
Highest and Only Award at World's Pair, Chicago, 1893. Oxfordshire County Ag’l Pair 1898. Pretoria, S.A. R., Agricultural Fair, 1898, Tunbridge Wells Ag’ Fair, 1898. 






GILLETTE__. 
CYCLONE 
CLIPPER, 








Noiseless. Rapid Clipper. 
Can be Operated by a Boy. 


5000 Advance Orders. 


: ; — — Wire Belt-Wire Cou Operates Cutters. 
Model B $20.00, with 2°cutters. PRICE, $12.00, with two_cutters, Weight, 35 pounds, boxed." 
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“Model E” $15.00, with 2 cuties 





Washington, D. ©., Nov, 2, 1899—Special 
race for a purse of $100. 
Nominee, b g, by Rescue; dam by 


Time, 2.20, 2 18%, 2.82%. 
Same day—2 86 trot or pace. Purse, $60. 
Hop Toy, sr g, by Baronet; dam untraced 


The time made by /daC.in the third heat 


Mr. Oopperthite ts sat- 


L D. SALE, 








Sold by dr ists, or 
sent by express, charges paid, wit ious 
for ita use. Send for pasta, with fuli direct 


TUK LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS a 23233 a4 2 


In spite of Extasy’s bard luck this season 
she won nearly $10,000, 





Over 20,000 Machines sold in Europe. 


A Few Foreign References. 
His Grace The Earl of Oottenham. | Sir Aifr 
. ‘ed Hickman, M. P. 
ae of Warwick. Sir Robert Wilmott, 
® quis of Exeter, James Per der, Exq.. M, P. 


Over 60,000 Machines sold in United States. 


A Few United States References. 


The Royal Mews, 
Royal Stables. 
H. RB. H. The Duke of York. 


George Ringler Brewing Oo. 


Adams 
Lion Brewery. Rapress Os. 


American, Express Co. 


Walter H, Webb.* 





Gis @rac The Duke o’ Portland. | Lord Lon — ———— ste Sta 
His Grace The Duke of Wellington. | Li rd po X. Lieut. Onlonel Voates, James Evera 4, Brewer, Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, Charles Broadway Rouss 
His Grace The Duke of Bedford. Lord Chesham . Major Generali \weetenham. ¥. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. Oorneli.s Vanderbilt. Henry Hilton 
His Grace The Duke of Bucclevch. | Lord Lawret ce. — Se — 4. Esq. Peter Doeiger, Brewer. Levi P. Morton OR. Flint. — 
rer, ° * 2 
His Grace The Duke of Newcastle. | sir George Wombell. Jacob Ruppert, Brewer — — gala W. K. Vanderbilt. —222 


F. W. Vanderbiit. Henry Seligman. 


»»- AGHINTS..». 


ai J - B. Sickies Saddlery Oo., 

as mn Ave. and 21st 8t., 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Harris & Nixon,!N, v. _ J. + te Ven Mg ¥. city 
John Reynders & Oo... N. Y.city. | Kober: Ourrie, N.Y. city, : 
R. K. Oarter & Oo., N. Y. city. Waiter J. Lee, N. Y. city. 
Hiivorn Harness Oo., N. Y. city. Fiss, Doerr & Oarroll, N. Y¥, city. F. 8. Dure Uo., Wilmington, Del 


Or any Hardware or Saddlery Dealer. Send for Catalogue. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO., 110, 112 and 114 West 32d St,, Now York 


Marck W. Cross & Oo., 
20 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 
O. M. Moseman & Bro 


Becker & Wickser Go 
9 Court r 
city. | Henry — retake -> 
. RL yg eng N. ¥. city, 
in & Martin, N. V. y 
. » N. ¥.}| John Moore & Oo., — 


G. 8. Ellis & Son, 
430 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
O, H. Ohilds & Oo., Utica, N. ¥, 
Gan'on Bros, Madina, N. V. 
Martia & Martin, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Hartford & Hall, * 
$69 Wabash Ave., * 
— S 


Pittsburg Harness & Saddlery * 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








Extra Cutters, $2.00, 
All Kinds of Clippers Ground, 50 Cents. 
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